The Hundred Years' War

conduct of the campaigns which preceded those victories. The English
campaigns in France were long processions with uncertain objectives,
spreading devastation through a hostile country without regard to the
necessity of keeping in touch with a base of operations. Both victories
were won at moments in forced retreats when the English army was in
danger of being cut off from its destination; they were sudden rallies at
a point at which fighting was the last resource, and left the victorious
side as exhausted as its opponents. They proved the superiority of
English arms, at Cr&y to a foe which relied upon outworn tactics, at
Poitiers to a clumsy plan of attack which shewed that the lesson of Crecy
had not been forgotten but had been imperfectly comprehended. While,
after Poitiers, the French, under the influence of Bertrand du Guesclin,
adopted the expedient of avoiding pitched battles and allowing the enemy
to wear themselves out in a ravaged country, the English pursued their
familiar marches through the interior. John of Gauntfs parade of his
forces in 1373 through northern and central France, and Thomas of
Woodstock's expedition to the relief of Charles of Brittany some years
later, conducted by routes which were not merely circuitous but went
far in the opposite direction to the places aimed at, met with no oppo-
sition and had no result other than the thinning of the invaders by
famine and disease.

By the close of the fourteenth century, then, strategy among the Western
armies was undeveloped, and had little opportunity of improving. But
in tactics the temporary superiority of the defensive signally successful at
Crecy had altered traditional conceptions of the art of war. We have
seen the armed horseman, in the later days of the Roman Empire, proving
his capacity to strike a decisive blow at a host in which infantry was the
superior arm. The horseman, throughout the period in which the medieval
nations were being formed and throughout the epoch of the supremacy
of feudal institutions, ruled the course of battle; if he learned the value
of co-operation with infantry, it was he who decided the day. The
necessity of an infantry force in the line of battle could hardly be over-
looked; examples of battles in which a cavalry charge was successful
against a mixed army of horse and foot are very exceptional. Neverthe-
less, it was not until the English archers took the field in formidable
numbers that the feudal trust in horsemen was shaken. In their first
great success, at Falkirk, they were in action against large bodies of
foot-soldiers and were used to ensure the success of a charge of horse.
At Ci4cy they were opposed, with bodies of dismounted horsemen, to
the attack of cavalry. At Poitiers they were met by an attack of dis-
mounted horse modelled on the English method of array* and proved
how ill this was calculated to break their defence. Finally, in the victory
of the Black Prince at Navarrete (1367), the Spanish horse, trained in
the lessons of warfare against the Moors, was incapable of meeting this
new formation; and later, at Aljubarrota (1385), Spanish chivalry was
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